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Tho’ thus confin’d, my agile thoughtggmay fly 


Through all the regions of variety. 


Otway. 
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MY COUSIN KATE. 
( Continued.) 

AFTER a few days had elapsed, 
having an engagement with Harcourt, 
he appointed to meet me in Ifarley 
street ; observing, that it would appear 
strange if I absented myself much long- 
er, as they would naturally attribute my 
former visits to the hope of meeting 
with Miss Mornington. I acquiesced 
in the justice of this remark ; and ac- 
cordingly repaired thither atthe time 
appointed. ‘he Admiral was out; 
Mrs. Vernon engaged with some of 
her trades people, and [Harcourt not yet 
arrived. Understanding I was to wait 
for him, the servant shewed me up into 
the back drawing room; where, upon 
a table, stood implements for drawing, 
and an open porte feuille. Curiosity 
natugally impelled me to take a peep at 
the performance of the unknown artist ; 
and, upon inspection, I found myself 
amply gratified. I turned over several 
drawings, executed in the most admi- 
rable manner, which I judged to be the 
work of a master; as there were also 
a number of indifferently finished co- 
pies ; but I was soon called from this 
© oplovrme* by the sound of a female| 
veice mm th adjoining apartment, the 
door >f which stood ajar; it seemed 
familiar to my ear; and [ fancied I 
bad been misinformed respecting Miss 
Mornington having quitted the house. 
Deierrained to be satisfied on this head, 


> 





I app “og the door, and looking’ 





throupfiythe aperture, beheld a wouns | 


lady, in a neat morning dress, seated at 
a table, on which stood a pair of globes ; 
in the use of which she was instructing 
a little girl, about ten years of age: 
their backs were towards me, so that I 
could neither see the features of the 
speaker, nor be seen by her; but [ was 
tolerable certain it was not Miss Morn- 


ington. ‘Ihe mild and impressive man- - 


ner in which she instructed her young 
pupil, gave me a high idea of her talents 
and good temper; and I remained an 
attentive listener, until the approaching 
footsteps of Mrs. Vernon called me 
from my post. She apologized for not 
making her appearance sooner. “If,” 
said she, “the servant had conducted 
you into the library, you might have 
beguiled the time more agreeably.”——I 
pointed to the table, “I have not been 
without amusement, [ can assure you, 
madam,” said I, * the tardiness of my 
friend, Harcourt, has procured me the 
sight of some beautiful drawings. I 
believe I ought to apologize for the 
liberty I have taken; but Tam such an 
admirer of the art, that [ could not re- 
sist the temptation.’ “IT guess you 
are not spe aking of mv daughtér’s at- 
tempts?” said Mrs. Vernon, smiling, 
and turning over the drawings; **these 
finished pieces are the work of a young 
lady who is here on a visit; she has 
kindly undertaken “to instruet my 
daughter ; ; and I can assure you, Hlar- 
riet has made more progress under her 
tuition, in a tew weeks, than she did 


with her master in as many months.” 
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shes Gree © 
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* Are you speaking of Miss Morning- 
ton, madam?” ‘* Oh, dear, no, she left 


ed mind which so frequently discolours 


us last Monday ; . lan my wales guest | 


remains, 
room ;” 
of the cage; but to my 
disappointment, the birds were flown. 
Fully persuaded now that there had 
been a mistake; and that Miss 
ington could not have been my mas- 
querade enchantress, I couid scarce! 
conceal my rapture 2 the discovery ; | 
and I fancied Mrs. Vernon perceived 
what was passing in my mind, as she 
regarded me with unusual archness of 
countenance. Fortunatcly, the arrival 
of Harcourt relieved me from my tem- 
porary embarrassment; and before we 
quitted the house we received a press- 
ing invitation to spend the following 
evening there en familie. This was an 
invitation too. agreeable to be refused ; 
and [ waited with impatience for the 
hour which would satisty all my hopes ; 
and remove all my doubts. 


ae hl d ? y } 
( To be concluded in our nex 
—— + oo 


AiPFPECTATION, 
bs 


A few evenings since, accident ie@ 


me into company 


I bdiieve she is in the next | 
and she threw open the door | 
14 “ 

inexpre SSIDIe j| 


Morn- | 


the behaviour ot those with whom we 
converse. 

As the wg of praise is implanted in 
our minds as a: strong incentive to wor- 
hy actions, it is a very difficult task 
totally to divest ourselves of it, in re- 
gard to those things which should be 
wholly indifferent. Women of super- 





| ficial a 


jied upon the pleasure they derive 


ttainments, whose hearts are ix- 
trom 
ng the objects 
of envy in the one sex and of admira- 


ithe consciousness ot be1 


tion in the other, are ever changing the 
yair of their countenances, and altering 
ithe attitudes of their bodies to 


— 


| the hearts of their beholders with a ne 


same 


‘sense of thei The eid 
whose minds are the 


with the sillier part of the other 


bun entree 
oecautyv. 


part of our sex, 


tare exactly in the like uneasy condition 


| ‘ ° - 
ito be regarded ior a well tied 


cravat, 


ya well chosen coat, or similar marks of 


Ni 
| 


persons of both sexes, assembled at the | 


house of a {friend, and gave me 


beauty in an accomplished woman, and 
as much wit in an ingenious man, turned 
into deformity in the one, and absurdity 
in the other, by the mere force ot afec- 
° rg’ ' “ 
tation. Phe tair one had something 
tn her person upon which her thoughts 


- 9 , * . " ' i? 
were fixed, and which she attempted to 
} 


shew to advantage in every 
and pesture; while the gentleman was 
as diligent to do justice to his fine parts, 
as the lady was to her beauteous form. 
You might perceive his imagination or 
the stretch to find out something un- 
commonly bright to entertain her; 
while she writhed herself into as many 
different postures to engage him. ‘These 
unhappy cifects of affectation naturally 
led me to reflect on that strange state 


ook, word 


n op- | 
an i 


portunity of observing a great deal of | 


i 


merit, which the y are impatient to find 
unobserved. But this affectation aris- 
ing trom an ill governed consciousness, 
is not so much to be wondered at in 


Nsuch weak and trivial minds as these; 
t 

lb 

Rot worth a 


1 


with a number of} 


yut when we see it reign in characters 
ind distinction, it is what we 
cannot but lament with some degree of 
indignation. It creeps into the heart 
of the wise man as well as into that of 
ithe coxcomb., 
sense look about for applause, and dis- 


| cover an itching inclination to be com- 


i mended, lay 


traps fora little incense, 
even trom those whose opinion he va- 
‘lues in nothing but his own favor ; who 
| a8 unst this weakness? or what 
tndividual knows 
Ibe guilty or not? The 
clear of such a 


1S Sake 


best way to get 
light fondness for ap- 
plause, 13 so take all possible care to 
tor objects that are 
laudable. Of «his 
nature are all graces in men’s perse s, 
and bodily deportment, wh.:h 
will naturally be winning and at vaetive, 
if we think not of them, but b’Se their 


+ , 4 } - 
throw Or our iove 


not in themselves 


| cress 


torce im proportion to our em@eavours 
to make thema such. 





When we see a man of 





whether he himself 
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TRIFLES. 
However the dull plodding money- 
getter may hold trifles in contempt, the 
wise, the good, the benevolent man, and 
the man of genius, knows the value of 
trifling. And I have observed, that in 
proportion to the powers of the mind 
to conceive great designs, there has 
always existed a peculiar faculty for 
enjoying relaxation. "The cares, the 
anxiety, the bustle, and the duty of the 
most arduous situations can only be 
borne by occasional recurrence to what 
some would call trifles; and whether 
they consist in the idle prattle of a child, 
the playful gambols of an animal, the 
cultivation of a flower, or the perusal 
of a poem, life would be intolerable 

without them. 


Small sands the mountain make, moments the 
year, 
And trifles life. Your care to trifles give, 
Or you may die before you truly live. Young, 
— 
BENEVOLENCE. 
Benevolence is not a mere natural, a 
mere momentary impulse, in obeying 


the voice of which there is little or no | 


merit; on the contrary, benevolence is 
never practised without reflection. It 
chooses its objects with care, which 
when chosen it is liberal in rewarding. 
It does not give to depravity the debt 
due to virtue, and thereby generate self 
reproach. Virtue and merit are its 
creditors, to whom it struggles to be 
just. Gratitude, almost unknown to 
the mere dispenser of pity, is the off- 
spring of benevolence. Remembrance 
recals, perhaps heightens, the pleasure 
excited by the good effected: and he, 
who is actuated by enlightened benev- 
olence. 1s amply rewarded by his own 
feelings, independently of the treatment 
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of life is to chéat others, or to prevent being 
cheated ourselves. This will appeara harsh de- 
claration to those who fancy themselves honest, 
because they have never considered the full ex- 
tent and meaning of the odious word cheating ; 
but I fear it would not be difficult to prove, that 
few individuals have been totally and at all times 
free, from something very near a kin to this uni- 
versal practice. The gentleman of landed property 
and strict honour towards his equals, if he permit 
his lands to be let for more than they are really 
worth, may be said to cheat the tenant of the just 
reward of industry and labour ; and should the 
payment of his tradesmen’s bills be deferred from 
day to day, he cheats them of the interest of 
their money. 

It is the business of the trader to buy every 
article in which he deals, at the lowest price, and 
to sell it with as much advance as possible : and 
if he can so secretly conduct his bargain, that the 
prime cost shall not be discovered, his conscience 
will never accuse him of dishonourable cheating, 
for vending the commodity at any rate of profit ; 
and the sole restriction by which he is confined, 
is the competition of the n. ighbeuring tradesman. 
The manufacturer has a better claim to exorbitant 
advantage, as a reward for invention, ingenuity, 
and manual labour. The merchant dedicates his 
time indeed, but it is often to mix, confound, per- 
haps adulterate, the various commodities which 
he imports; and what is this but cheating? The 
shopkeeper displays his ware in the most — 
shapes, and attracts the eye with superficial ex 
cellence, hiding with watchful caution every 
blemish. While the knowing si/k mercer darkens 
the light of Heaven, to cheat you in the fineness 
of his goods. But, all this they tell you is not 
cheating, because their neighbeurs do the same, 
and it is their business. With the same excuse 
the lazyer pleads a cause which he knows ought 
not to be decided in his favour, and cheats the 
client of a fee. The beggar cheats by exciting 
pity with false rags, and a dissembled tale of wee. 
The beauty cheats by every curl which nature has 
denied her person. I could adduce a theusand 
other instances to prove how every rank and eve. 
ry profession ¢ mploy their time in che: ating others; 
but I must shew that it is not less urgently em- 
ployed in counterac ting the same intentions ot 
others towards them. Im our conduct towards 
Hour superiors, if we have occasion to solicit any 
favour, We must bewure, lest specious promises 
cheat us into hopes which cannot be accomplish- 
ed, for a flat refusal is uncourteous ; yet all ean- 
not expect to be obliged, or served. Amongst 
our equals, if we form intimate Connexions, we 
must be cautious, lest advantage be taken of our 





he may from the object of his 
bounty, or 
Ys actions on his future peace. 


if 


Cely 


eae 
A (HEATING, 

Tf we consider (he various employments and 
pursuits ofall classes in socie ‘ty, how bus ily each 
is engaged) te cucumvent his neighbour, or to 
guar ey t the lke attempts on himself, we 
shal) ys coc) ide that The cAze f emplovmens 


the propitious influence of | ill 


fricudship, and our open heart be eheated by an 
confidence ; for however iltiberal the 
}tmasim, ! toerat has been too often confirmed by 


expericnee oF ingratitude, * That we should Urust 
a friewd with cautious prudence, lest he may be. 
come an coemy.” As to our dnferions and de- 


very bolt and bar which defend the 
ouraie of our dwellings, and every lock and key 
with whieh the inside of a house is furnished, are 


pendents, 








wgromenis bow much we dread the genenil pro- 
Dernuly, to cheat, rob and puun ider us. hie fit on 
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ee | on iain , 
Wh | Suthcientior lovers im hey day i itn, 
POETRY. | Sufficient for lovers imhey day of youth, 
Anough coid av r.ce ana re seiaom AUR iil 
For the Parlour Companion. a truth. 
—_— - | Yet Henrv co i work and Fllen could spin 
Opry” reer . et enry Oui WOTK and iS Hien coum spin, 
REPLY TO “LINES ADDRESSED TO MARY- = 5 ; rh ia 
| So thc’ wueh G at aistress in their GOtaees 
y €a heard tl irnful voice : 
*AN car hath hearc ly MOUTTUUL VOC, And with hicht merry heart da their labours 
A heart hath pitied t hil ine, hecin 
+ > ; ne . | » 
My eve Dath di opt ihe kindred Lear, T was so pDieasant to liv n a cottage ! 
n swmpathy di ag } : 
h ; Pp a mvene. . . 7 1 | But 3A he renecti eerie ce Pilisys 
But what are tears tho’ pienteous HMICC, tH Bar with as i on 7. tf nottace 
ho’ from the heart they uoWw, 1 In concert with Ellen he mourntully sings, 
li that proud heart remains unbent, | Oh the deuce take your love és G cottage 
oe ‘ ‘ el eee ; = — wat . 
Nor qaeigns to ease tny Woe ae 
*L } Ral aa + sCPePT | Hus @ 
Like NeAVENLV Tain thal SWCCT Gesceimas 
Upon a fiimty ground, ro A LADY 
Thou’lt quick reject the proffer’d gilt, ae in Dee ese i oe te , 
Ac} Veni aaaniadiRiais iinicadie =” ‘ | On her presenting the writer witr a chaplet of — 
AS DUTAN « mptv Sound, i . ’ 
ns _ } Hozwers 
Vain is the eui—l WN it SOs i 
a , ; eee ens got - ye > at Howere ¢ = 
The truth E will impart ; | The wreath which you gave me of flowers so = 


All that my friend would ask 1s his, i} tur 





Save my poor wortiless heart. i} =Win yu pluck’d from their stems as they 
' , 
ri bi red fare we i} fore er then, ! ) mca 1 their 21Cecy, 
To thee to all tly woes; if accepted with jov and I cherished with care, 


Yet oh! may thy pure, gen’rous heart, | But tho given by thee, they have droop, r 
Find re ( and iong repose ! ' they iaVe died. y 
bet > i 


i Not in the grave, as fears predict, |; Lioox’d on a Hower ; I saw its head droop, u 
; Thy virtues still must live | And rest for support on its neighbor the rose 
: "— 1 | »ea +}, a } *? | ore the ] eo tf Wh 1 Oy ~t "1 L my a? hi t Viel i ventur’ O u 
} fo bless the lLeart—to share the love ; ; suk Y Uilbtis VY ucary men & ntura v 
7 it is not mine to give hope, p 
: Vhen why regret a loss like this ? i Phat thus on thy bosom my cares might repose. I 
- ’ . 1 r ot . ’ ; + + f cow them t gageey x —— 
tT Oh cease! my trend to mourn, ji still wa L the flow’rs, 1 saw them decay . 
Can she be worthy of a thought, ) sue beauties Were tuded and crumbled away h 
Who makes thee such return? | And Unus, thus, 1 cried, are the joys that we 
— | tuste, Y 
LOVE IN A COTTAGE. \|| Too rudely torn trom us, by sorrow’s chill blast ; Vy 
. ; ing ¢ m 1 i ti AS. ¢ t An the ones we < ~» ehartre fi d 
) Through the paper-patch’d window the wind = | Aud thus, oft do tie hopes we uave cherisha I 
3 Vi 1) CS ur't ® 


whistied shill, 
Tt sang throurh the chinks in the wall, 


oO 


Droop, wither and die, and vanish im a. 


ry 
Whilst the crazy old door, as it groaned on its a= v 
ml 
Sill, — 


Seem d to ery out, ** Dear me, I shall tall!” | ro —_—. 





q fhe rain down the chimney in torrents now [| Twas not the quick and dazzhng glance . 
pour’d ; Phat fires and overpowers the soul, t 
_ On the hearth loudly sobbed the w« od, And wraps it im delirious trance, C 
So cruela torment could ne’er be endur’d ; Phat bow'd me to thy sweet controul 
At once to be pumshed bv tire and by i od. || No! ’twas from eyes of heavenly biue, T 
. Sav, who is the fair one with teartul biue eve \ languid, tender, tumid ray, C 
Who sits jarrmg a cradle the chimney lard by,, Stealing through lids of darkest hue, C 
i And who is that youth with a look woe begone, | hat won me trom myself away. 
t Who is ‘ousting potatoes the embers upon |] “Twas not the firm, commanding voice, 


, Why squalls that young urchin the cradle withun: | Whose rapid eloguence overtiows, 
And scems at Lomuge to reroice, 


4 we tid 


ry Why looks yon grey mouser so wretchediy 





than ' hat rous’d my breast trom lull repose : 
Sav! why the rude table so scantily spread, No! *twas the soit and melting tones, | 
we Or why is von hoe cake preterr’d to whiie | Like nectar droppmg trom thy tongue, ’ 
Bj bread? ' Gy wiuch my heart thy empure owns; : 
e \h sacl is the tate of that sorrowful pair, —{ts every chord to fecang strung, | 
Aad starvin, “has is that mouser so rare ; Ln Wile that W Ini voice | hear, 
¢ Phe wretched young urchin for nurture does jf And wile those beaming eyes [ see, | 
awl; Phan bent, or lite, to me more dear, 
Aw lec CukE 1S hette r Lhan——-sihing (Ls all } My VOSYUN!S soVervign thou must be! 
. . ns o s « * > | 





Now wouldst thou the tale ot this couple to know, the Pubhcation Office of this Work is re- 


’ } 


o laugh at their lolly or weep tor thew woe moved to No. 193, Lombard Street, where sub 


‘ 

Fhough it never by dover cr peet was told, scriptions and communications will be received. 
Yet real bfe will wform unee the stery is ald, Auy note, however, addressed to thededilor, ar 4 
f Hleury abounded m wealth; lett at No. 23, Cavter’s Alley, or No. §bd_,Chesnu: 


Sweet Lilien was rich but in beautyand health, [Stveet, will weet With, imznedigte wtediron 





Vie tather « 















